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Ten working papers covered the folloving topics: (1) 
Centralized vs. Local Schools, (2) Self-rDeteriaination and 
Contracting, (3) Implications of the Tribal Plans in Education, <4) 
Kava jo Professionals (Indian preference) , (5) Public Schools and 
Navajo School Systefi, (6) Standards (Certification and 
Accreditation), (7) Bilingual Education, (8) Guaranteed Education, 
(9) school Board Authority, (10) Sarly Childhood. In general these 
papers raise questions which prioariXy relate to the concepts of 
self-deteraination, localization, tribal involvement, educational 
standardization, bilingualisa, educational guarantees, functional 
Havajo school boards, and early childhood development programs, all 
of which point to a growing concern with and dedication to 
self-determination. (JC) 
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CENimiZED VS. LCm Sa IDOLS 

PART I - ABSTKACT 

The Navajo school system has changed, in the last four (4) decades, 
from a single (Bureau) school system characterized by small one-conanunity 
schools to a multiplicity of overlapping school systems (Bureau and public) 
characte Ized by large **non- community" schools. T?^osc large *'non-canniunity*' 
schools were justified at the time of their development, on the grounds 
that they cost less money per student than did smaller one-conununity schools- 
Tins paper questions the current validity of these assumptions, suggesting 
that such schools probably provide less effective ccUication for the students 
and LhaL they deprive communities of the "education" involved in learning to 
run their o\m schools, i.e., that in a more conq>rehensive analysis, large, 
"non-coninmnity" Fchools provide less real education: or, put anothpr v'?»y, 
because they provide less real education, real education "costs" more "per 
capita in such schools. 

It is suggested that only the Tribe has the potential for coordinating 
the transition of the current "non-community" school system into a tr^ly Navajo 
school systan in whicli each community u-ould, in time, have and control , its oivn 
rchool (s). 

KAJ<r II : PHRSPrCTIVE 

The Navajo Reservation today is a crazy-quilt of overlapping school 
districts. Fielalively fcvc scliools scrvt' children from a single community. 
Relatively few comimuiities send their children to a single school - or a 
single school system. Tins lack of congruence hotwcen sclinol districts and 
ccsnmunities can only be explained historically. 

In the late 20's, the government began to work with rhai>tt'is. 



The ''Onapter", a ff^nriilization of the Navajo natural conmmity, has come 
to be the basic political unit of the emerging Navajo Nation. 

In the raid- 30 's, the government, reversing a decades-old tradition of 
off - (and later i on> Reservation) boarding schools ,p Wgsn to build community 
day schools on the Navajo Reservation. Mmy, if not most, of the existing 
schools were begun at this time. Poor roads, resistance to stock reduction, 
a perception of Anglo education as being irrelevant, am? other factors limited 
the use of these schools. But a basic school system \vas established: while 
not all carfimiinitics had schools, most such schools served a single community. 
iN'hile there could not be said.l;o^l>c parental control , there was parental 
involvci.'.en t : only concenied or involved parents tended to i>ut their children 
j nto scliool . 

IVoi Id II Lhanued :\;iVdjo auiludci. towani schools and education: isavaios 
came to seek arul demand more and better schools. In five years or so, 1948- 
1953, school atteiulance leaped fron SO^ to 901 of all school-age children. 

Hie Navajo population* grout h rat6 is still probably one of the highest 
in the country. The population may well have tripled in the last three decades. 
Most of the population is young- The great expansion of the number of children 
in school has been accomplished by the expansion of the Bureau school systan 
and by the creation of public school systems* 

The result })is been the creation of the overlnppinp. Bureau boarcjintj- school 
anJ public iljy 5(-h(M>I districts which are the basi<^ ifaturc of the complex 
l^cservatiuii f.cliool system today. (IVliile observers have identified as many as 
ftiiht ilifferent st hocl systems on Xh^ Reservation, niost children are in either 
liureau or jniMic ^ rliools. iliis paper, then, tends to rnnfine discussion to these 



Th?re has been a malor shift in bureau schools fro>i flay to hoarrUnc 
schools. Bureau schools, serving now 401 of the school -age population, 
tqnd to take those students the public day schools can't or u*on*t taVe 
on a daily basis. Ttco (2) stages mig^ he perceived in the develoranent 
of the current bureau boarding sc1kk)1 systen. " 

In tJie first state, the.tendeiKv was to expand the earlier day scliooXs 
in a number of coiimuiutics into sonewhat larner bonrdins schools. Rather 
sinple cost-analysis 3c<1 to the constniction of larjier and larp./»r schools: 
schools of 600 to 1,000 students came to be optimal Iv "ei <:;ient". The last 
half of the sixties saw the Bureau beginning to *consolidat schools. I^rge 
new schools were constioicted (such as Qiuska, Hzil . . . , *livv Fams and Toyei) 
while smaller, older conmunity schools wre closed. - 

The' public schools seem to have begun on the ^cscrvption as schools for » 
cjTployecs* children. Kith the assunilationist Indian nolicic!? of the 50', larqe- 
sums of federal rnonies began to be made available for public school construction 
and operation on and near the Reservation. School districts were create'^ or ' 
expanded in tlic three (3) states that divide the Uoservation. T\iblic school 
construction and exoansion has gone^apace until 'todav 55?. of the school -ace 
population is served by public schools. 

The pattern of school construction has been sonoKhat different in Arizona th; 
in the other two (2) states. A sint^le larr:c school district in ''tab taVes a larR< 
portion of the H-ivajo students in that state. These districts, althou«i^ basH o^- 
Reservation, ?iavc (pcrliaps because of their size) btijlt schools Pt son*? now sites 
on the Reservation. The Arizona portion of the P.cscrvation, however, sc-cins to be 
characterized by school systcns based in tlic rncr^in". 



on-reservation touTis; these systems have built few schools otSer thaii those 
in t!ia^ totvH. | 

IVhile" there are some* small Bureau schfx>1s, and soinc Rureaii day schools, 
the Bureau system sccans to liave Ixjcome essentially a systcin of large boardinj? 
schools. Aiid \.'hi2c there are some sinall public schools, and some with relatively 
short bus routes, the public schoel s)stcin seems to be characterized by large 
day schools often with sorne rather lonp bus roiUrs. Poth systems (Bureau and 
public) nov; seem to be chnractcrizetl by larj^e schools serving districts no 
longer continent ^dth existing Navajo community boiindarics. , The result has 
been a relative lacl; of real community involvement and conwunity control. A 
conspirac)' to deprive Navajo coiitnunities of tfie ri^ht to, and the right to control 
of, schools of their o\<n could not liavc been more effective tlian the last quarter- 
century's drift toward the "non-conmainity school". 

ITie larger iiin-eau schools tend to be multi -corinumity schools. In the emerging 
towns of the reservation, most of tlic children of that touTJ attend public day 
school. The Bureau schools left in these touus are not attended by children from 
the surrounding conniunitics. Because of the dista?ice invovcd, it is difficult for 
parents to get into the school often enough to have substantial involvement. And 
Bureau School Boards, often with members fron a number of Navajo communities, are 
considered to be only "advisory". Geographical distance aral the lack of framework 
for the exercise of real control of the schoois has precluded community control of 
Bureau schools. 

Tlie situation in the public schools is scnnrndiat more complex. Tlie off-reser- 
vation and the oJi-and-off reservation school districts have been controlled, luitil 
relatively recently, by non-Kavajos. V/liilc most on- lescrval ion school 
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districts }iavc had» in pecrnt years, larp.cly Navajo board?, tho board ncinhcrs 
hav^e tended to represent tlie emerging to\\T\s the schools are located in; the more 
rural coiTcnmntics have seldom hecn represented on these l^oards. Since many of 
these schools take in a numl^er of conmiunities, '^U stance alone maV.es it difficult, 
for the more rural coTiniuiity mcjnliers to he involved in their child^s scliool. (Th 
Riglan report su.yne^ts that as few as of all Kava.io piihlic school parents, 
rural or scm-tn'han have ever attoidcd a n.\ nrcting at their child's school). An 
until recently, real coj^jnunity control has been United by state policies, inerti 
and a lack of independent educational expertise. In most public school districts 
board nicmbers arc still heavily dependent upon their sucerintcndent as their only 
source of educational expertise. * 

It is the contention of this paper that the lac! of conj-rnence hetvoen the 
school districts and >"avajo co:T!nunitics is neither necessary or desirable- It \<i 
he arjiUfd thai uays can ne, ajui snouicJ he, ioiini' to rer.tore control of schools to 
Nava 1 o corsnun it i er . 

Tlie kisic arfju-ncnt for tlie large "non- co;i?;iunity" school has had to do w:«th 
"costs". It has been argued that it costs less, per-p'ipil, to operate and adminl 
larjje schools than small schools. And until better roads are built, that it cost 
marc, per-pu]iil, to service and supply nany smaller schools than a few lari;e schc 

Within the limited context, of "money divided by pupil "s" these areirnents n. 
be (or nay not be) coirect. Within the conlcxt of the I nner "social costs", 
thry rjn- ali.io:;t uert a inly v.TOfv,. 

It i'. ihc contr!>tion of this paper that it is the xcw size, anfl resultant 
ijiipej sonaj i ty , c»f Kesrrvni ion schoolr- that has led to tlie dni.)Jorabley lev; standar' 
of yxi^'t v.'aw'no 'v.-h'X'ds. 
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I^rgc schools tcn.l to have poorer .•attendance, roofer atlcmlancc reuiiUs 
in a vicious circle of poorer acaacnic perfommce ar/' lower academic nxnectations 

Large sc)Hj^ls tend to limit parental parent -and -child interaction. V.l^nre 
children ride loti^, distances to and from school » or board at the school , their 
parents' control over them becomes much more tcmicms, Spcndinri more tiw 'vifh 
their peers than v.ith tlieir parents, children tciKl to shcl the x-nlucs of tlieir 
parents aiid to atJopt the app'i^'<>nt values thei»- t^-ers. 

Jn the larc.e school, tlicre is relatively less pc-rson-il interaction }f»tv:cen 
children and adults. Hie very size of n large school tcjids to reduce classes 
to jDore-or-lcss ran.'rcable Mierds' of students Kith little real personal interact! 
witli transient, ir n- '^:3v;iio, teachers. Navnio standards of behavior hrcsi^ dovm 
hut non-N'avajo stnnclnrds do not cone to prevail in tlioir place. A new, deperson- 
alized, sub-cultuif, neither Navajo nor ..\nj;lo, seeus to he c-iereinc- --one that 
does not see^n to lf.:d to sipiificant dcj;rees of success or satisfaction in acaderaf, 
or social nitteis for r.ost Navajo students. 

At a tine when the Anrjo pducationiil coirriiunty has hcr.ur to appreciate the ^ 
Ion?;- neglected virtues of sr.ialler schools, (one stuly su.n.ncsts the optimim 
elementary school size to he 2S0 students) nulti-lcvt-l or imilti-age classes, and 
parental and co;:ruiuiity involvement and control, Navajo scliools seem to 'lavc been 
moving, ever more rapidl>, in tlie opnosite directions. Can these trends be 
r(»vci sod? 

It is lli'^* ^outiutiuii oi' this 5>;)!>cr that t]:rse trends can he reversed. Rut 
thai to do so uill t.iVr t i'nv nnd ;M-cat dv-O of r-ffort. 
lluv: nu^ht thir he dour? 
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It wuld seem that it is the incredible diversity of ovcrlupinng school ;^ 
systans, each rrsponsiblc to soiTje entity other llian thc^ coinmtmity, that 
prccliklcs tlic tlevcJopiucnt of consnunity-controllcO schools on t)ie Hcseivation. 
Someone inust coordijiatc the development of such scftools if they are to come to 
scn-e Navajo coiir.iitiutles. It sccins ratlier imliKely that the public schools 
v.ith 20-30 districts in three states mil be ahle to do so. U seems unlikely 
that the Bureau vxuld be allov.'cd to do so. It iv-ould seem then that only the 
Tribe has the potential for restoring some sort of order to this crazy-quilt of 
*'noi> rojinsiujiity" schools. 

Tt. is supjjcsted here that the Council needs to make it a Piajor objective 
tliat nil future school construction on the Reservation be coordinated so that 
evcr>' Kavajo coni;nu?)ity, i nclude tho se now withoi>t sc hool s^ come to have at 
l*'"3st its own prp-sf!hool nnd elementary sclwo^- Tribal policy v.r>uld cone to 
be that each child shuuld be able to attend at least pre-scliool and clcncntar)'' 
scliool in his own home coHcnunity, be it as a day student or a boarder. Jtot only 
is there the need for a coordination of all future construction but there is the 
need to dcn^clop nei\ political fo j-nis of scJxwl f^overnance ivliich will enable each 
coniinunity to have a reasonable d. gree of control over their children's schools. 
This will require the best efforts of all parties now involved in Navajo ediica- ■■ 
tionover an extended period of time. Hopefully, by the fact that many of tliose 
parties have comn to.netJicr hci e today, it nwy be said that this lonR nnd diffiailt 
but vcrry necessary task is be;nin. 

Civcn the difficulty anJ complexity of tasV., some will nsk, "Rut is it really 
neceS'^ai7?" At a t ijiic v.'lien Anglo educntion h:is !)ccoinc so central izetl, is it 
necei.snty for Knvaio education to 'j^o back' tu a de- centralized school .system? 

\ 
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To 'recapitulate', as it were, the development of the centralized school 
system? 

One of the truly difficult problems before the Navajo Tribe today is 
the need to re-enipoi>er its rural conwunities which still make up the majority 
of the jxjpulation. Kliile the Tribe has beccmie increasingly jnore powerful 
and sophisticated in its dealings with the outside world, the increasing 
complexity of these relations has given rural connminil ies relatively less 
control and understanding of the forces that affect the consmmities from 
without. It is argued here that the coinnunity school and the co-op store 
are perhaps tvvo of the relatively few complex 20th century institution? that 
rural cominunities have sane hope of controlling and understanding. And that, 
having learned to do, rural conBiiunities can come to control and understand 
other, more coir^plcx, institutions. In the last analysis, then, it is not a 
question of the necessity to 'go back* but of going f onvard to a de-centra- 
lized cbnmiunity-controlled Navajo school system. 

PART III: ISSUES AM) QUESTIONS 

(1) Tlie basic question therefore is, ha<r can ways be found to 
restore control of schools to local Navajo communities? 

(2) How can the trend toward large consolidated schools be reversed? 

(3) By Hhat means can such consolidated schcx>ls be decentralized 
into smaller units which serves student populations v/ithin the 
boundaries of local Navajo comjTRini ties? 

(4) How can new forms of political mechanism he set up whith will 
allow Navajo parents to have real control of their children's 
education? 
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SELF-DKTERMINATIOK AND CONTRACTING 

PARTI - ABSTRACT 

On July 8. 1970, almost four years ago» the President said the goal of the 
govermnent was "self-determinaUon without temiinaUonr. On March 8, 1974, 
Senator Edwtird Kennedy repeated the same message. a«l lagt year Congress 
passed Senate Resolution N\imber 126, roQecUng Congressional support for 
this policy. 

Forrest Gerrard. the man who looks after much of the business of the 
Senate Interior Committee in Washington, recently reported U»at Senate BUI 1017. 
the Indian Self-Dctcrmination and Educational Reform Act was quoting, "an 

Indian Bill your bill, the best bill ever written for Indians". Part of Senate 

Bill 1017 passed the Senate on March 25. and now it looks like Self-Determination, 
especially regarding contracts with Tribal organizations is going to be law. 



PART II - PEKSPKC rrV E 

When did it begin ? Solf-Dclornuuation has always hvcn the exclusive 
personal pro|)erty of any free people. So ours began in the dawn of our history. 
It was passetl dow-n to us from our first ancestors. Vet some politicians seem 
to offer it to us now as a gift from them. Some of the offers ask us to pay a 
price, a hii^h priee to securt^ vwr solf-determinaliou. U is a sad comnicntar>' 
on human justice, but m:m\ Intliuii |>eoi>li*. and their tribal t,(nenv.iicnts, seem 
\vilHng to pay the priee, to Vniy back suniethinf; we reall\ .shf>uld already orni. 

Definition 

This is what sclf-{!etermination is. 

It is the ri«;ht to eh?»ose, the ri^ht to ehcu'se hnw \sv live, lunv wo 
govei'n ourseh es. 
The Origin of the P roblems 

Didn't xvc goveni ourselves belore the Wliile iik'Oj eami'? Ves, we h;ul a 
system of Rovcniment that worked well for our people under tlie eunditions that 
then existed and wc then chose the system we usofl to edut^ato iHir Navajo cJiildrer 
"Ve were a sovereign Nation, the Navajn Nation. 

We arc still a sovereign Nation, nolhijui 'uij\n- I rt-aly uf IsOS or any 
subsequent a^reeiiiL-nl HjoU our r.i>v.T. i-ut\ ..i dfiiicd us llif ri:^l»t to >elf- 

determination. 

Are wo asl-.iuu iIk I idled S',;it<-^ ^m.-.-im inucnt t'. t:i\o nj-, w ll-dvlcrirdnation 
Are wc about to aeeept a Iradt " 



It looks that way. It sounds that way. Perhaps, over one humlreU wars 
ago, after the treaty, when t!ie Navajo Tribe was weak from figlitii^ wars and 
tired from the Long Walk, someone (not BIA, tbey called it the-> »'ar Department 
tlien) assumed some unjust powers ovex* us. The Navajos were busy rebuilding 
liouscs that hail been burno<i down, re-pianting orehard.^ tn ins to get seed com, 
livestock to tin-efi. Kven thmij^h those t hi nj;s were uurs ns jjart of the treaty, 
jwrhaj>s our hanl-prcsscd ancestors began paying; an unjusl, and uunccessan' 
price for them. They may have started, right tlien, tradinj: off a lUtlc self- 
determination, the \mfair trade miftht go like this. 

Navajo farmer: "Give me some seed corn. It is mine, under the 
treaty agreement. " 

Agent: "All right, if you agree to allow part of the money for seed to 
go to pay for the salary of the men who weigh it. And part is mine, for my 
trouble talking about It. And part is for reconl-keeping, etc." 
The Problem 

This was the first type of concession that illegally deprived us of onr rights 
to self-determii ation, and it worked so well that a whole government structure 
was built just to keep ft going. That stimcture cliangeil its name from "War 
Iiepartjnent" to "l?ureau of Inilian Affairs." And it determined a lot of things for 
lh< N:iv.ij(».s. If t'onuress, in keeping with the Irciity, h-«'nl us a (Utllar, the IJIA 
<le(< rniine(l that ninety cents went tu administrat itm, and ten cents for seed corn, 
and a lUtle foi- livesluek so we could build our herds. 



It was only a few years ago tliat a figure was released which indicated that 
there was one Bureau of Indian Affairs employee for each 17 Indians. Would a 
sovereign nation choose to put so many dollar^ixiders into a system intended to 
deliver services? No. The top-heavy bureaucracy must have been created by 
agents of a different Nation. Navajos would not, and do not now. choose to live 
under such an administrative nightmare. If it gets to be any worse, the time 
might come when this story will be tnie. 

A man was sitting in his plush Bureau of Indian Affairs office crying. 
Tears ran do^vn into his deep, thick carpet. His associates gathered from similar 
offices all up and doun the haUway. -WTiat's VTong? \Vhat hapjiened?** They 
asked. "My Indian died!" he said. 'Tm out of a job. 

At the rate we have been going, there will still be a strong Bureau when 
the last Indian has died. I suppose the last words he will hear will be from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs— "Self-Deter mination. " 

Because, the high price we might have to pay is termination. The govern- 
ment may be saying-"\Vc ^iU give you back your self-determination if you will 
let us cancel the treaty. " There are some who say that we will lose tlie last of 
our sovereignty when we get the maximum amount of self-determination. 

The threat is serious. The questions remain. How can we regain control 

of our destiny? 

The past can teach us much. Our people must learn, to do the things we 
allowed others t<. do U,r us while we wore rebuilding the strcn-th of the Navajo 
Nation. 



Wo must train Navajos lu pro\i«Jc economic al, cffit'kMU services to our 
people. Wc must look at every Bureau's pysilion. K it isn't needed, work to 
abolish it. If it is needed, train a Navajo to do it better. If the bureaucratic 
system has failed to provide basic skills to our people, we ourselves must 
provide them, even if it means starting with our first grade children. Let's 
fill those positions with c ompetent Navajos. 

It is a big jo)j to undertake, this scir-dctcrniinalion. r.ut not as big as 
the one wliich was done hy our starving » rajxued ancestors who ret urnctl from the 
Long Walk. Loolc what they left us. 

Look around. We are rich in numbers, resources, and determination. 
A sovereign nation doesn't lose by mtiking its people free. It becomes stronger. 
The Solution 

The first important step should be taken for our chikfven. Kfiucation 
will determine how they think, how strong they are. We must doculoi ^n a course 
and work for self-determination in education. To have real meajiins the decisions 
must be Indian, and every tribe must decide for itself- Wc will not find nu iniiug 
in a series of decisions made in Washington which nttempt to cover all tribes at 
once. Self-determination is a joke if the \\ishcs of the Navajos are forced on 
the Utes, and if the Eskimo decisions are forced upmi the Navajos. And it is 
even worse to claim that an all encompassing plan made by tlic Wasiiington bureau- 
crats is in any vvay a Nrivaio plan. 

So wc nujst determine our needs and f)hic» l i\ at Imnu', rniu«no ourselves, 
i>n tfjc fcscj \ alien 



Wc must do n pood job of clearly stating- the tvssIs antf objectives. 

We must submit our plan to achiuvc our objectives. Wc must hold the 
government to every aspect of our treaty rights as v^c act to achieve those 
objectives, making sure that wc are not trading off our sovereignty. 

It is important that our plan have its own time-table, esUblished b^ 
ourselves. Otherwise the speed by which \ve might be forced to implement our 
plans could destroj' them. 
Contracting and WHiat it IMcnns 

The word from Washington these days, always on the same line with 
"Self-Determination" is "Contracting*'. 

This can be a ver>' gootl thing for the Navajo Nation, It can also be 
a very clcvSr method of allowing us to destroy ourselves. To acccpf contracting 
wc have to accci^t a whole new field of responsibilities. 

m 

The responsibility for good management, the responsibility for fisc:d 
control, and the management and projicr use of money and we have to avoid being 
manipulated by unscrupulous persons who like the won! "crmtract" so they can 
misuse dollars intendotl to educate our children. 
Summary 

We may not be entirely ready to assume all of those responsibilities. But 
wc are ready [o assert our basic human right to sclf-dctcnnination, and to establish 

our own time-table. 

When more of the resources committed to our people have reached tiicni, 

particularly ^n erUjcation, "aiuf when our decisions have caused the necessary improv<\- 
•t 

monts, uc. will be able to hnmlle the rcsponsiblHly. . 



PAUT m - ISSI'KS ANHQUKSTIONS 

1. How can the Navajo people regain control over their os\t\ destiny - 
8elf-I\'.tcrnjination - without giving up the tntst provisions of the 
treaty ? 
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vm sTATi: OF NAYA.H) i:nucATK>:c 



Tin: NAVAJO DIVISION OF i:t)lICATU>N 
The Navajo T»ibt 



IMl'UCA'J ItV.sS or Tlii: l PJUAL plans in r.DUCATlON 

PART I - ABS J ILAC i' 

Tht' Nay ajo Nation hns an inl'crenl Fovcrcip^n rip.ht to ediu-ntioniil st'lf- 
<leleimin:it?on nmi contml o\or etUication effoi l ; for ilK people. At Ihc sume time, 
the fetlci al j o. ernmonl hns a responsibility to support thost' othicnlional offorts. 

Iiistoricailv, tin- i fhu-ntionnl syMtMiis .-nrniahlo to ih.r Navajo have been 
iniposcfl systems of il'O <l<>minanl sociicty; sysh ins whiih iia-. aFf^imilation as 

tlioii- I iXil, 

The establi.' hnscnl of a full nianagcnK-nt role for the Kaxajo Tvj".)e in cthi- 
catiofi is tlte only v.orUable f.olulion. 

The key to ac hi. vijjf; this full ninna^iement role in eihu ation ir. tho imple- 
mentation of Na\a.io Uhh.ion of lithKalion'? j,r<)po>:<>n K;tv; i«> Tribal r:<hjeation Agency 
plans. 

«4'ctlcral, .Stale ant! 'J riUal financ ing; of a uniticd e(hKntionul ellort is erueial. 
The fi.He;il nianai^cmont Kvstem, however, must be in the handr of the triho. 

'j'he eleven )ire.4rams prcpo'^:?fl by Kavrtirt Invif^inn of Kdueation Unm a sound 
basis for in.plcinen'ii ).; a lull manatAement role f<»r tlie Xava jo Nation. 

A stronu and ihuth- eoiojiiitir.oit fron:i lite fculeral }\OM-rnnjen1 , lUireau oi Indian 
Aifwirs' Knvaio An;i (Jllice, thv Tribril Attminisl rul inn ;in'l C f)iMK-il ."in'] all other (;r<»i'ps 
invob.t'd v.ill l-- nc. .;L-<l to Mr.ivh tiic t;i»:il.'' of 1h'- N';iv;nt) pO'ipU- for Kaxam ♦"hif-at j<»n. 

'I lie U p •• i'.slii v oi ih.j \;)i i<<.i;. : \\i\U ref^ard t'. >::'v:iio c iiu-ation is 

HC/l elL-ar. ;- !;:?•. i ' ;■' .r ibibttt s ;t!)'] i r b.>i) iiip- v.Hli tlc^ lijl-t nuKa la- ddinrtl. 



PAllT I! - Pi:RSPt.C.l lvfc 

The history t»f Nnvajo ctlucuUon i» well tU>cunvjiik i! U^ miiny books, 
studies and monographs. Oflcn It-rKinii in Iher.c ilocttmcnls, hoxvcvtn , is the 
NaN-ajo point of view rc-arding the events of history affccfin- the (.ducnfion 
of tl>e Dine. 

A succinct oulfinc from this i>oii>t of view is to be found in ihc numo- 
graphs pixKhuxHl by i'^c Navnjo Division of l-ducation: "Stren^ening Kavajo 
Education" and "Klcvon Pro-rams for SlrcnLilhcninj; Na\:ijo Kdi.cafion'' and 
will not be repeated here. We would like to stress some points in tWs 
hL'=;torical development that bear on the subject of this papor. 

I- rom the berJnnin-s of contact between the Navn.jo and the non-Indian, 
Navajo education h:iy hrcn charactcri/cd by aUiludos Ih:^ have, in the lonj^ 
rim. '-.cn counter-productive. Kducalioji v.a;. viewed as n pioc-e.ss of 
"civlli/.ins" the native Auierican and assijnih-.Un- him info the dominant 
culture. Many non. Indians felt that if Nava.to ehildrni ^u'vc i:iUen n^ay from 
the hon»e envircminent and culture and c.hK-nted in the '•^xhi!e .nan's uays" 
the older peo]>le xvould die off in time and the so ealh-d "ludian probloin" wouhl 
be solved. 

(we himdn-^r v.-ars has jnoved (hi-, phih-r^.^ph- v . >cl renniants 
Mi]] rcnnnn in tiie aKilndfs of planne rs, adininir.lralo. ^ Mnd t earhrrr,. 

Tlic evo5;ic>n of lndian ri-htR rei-anlinv. land. \sal. r :>nd rcrtain :. spiels 
of self ,lHern.inati..n are nm-H doeumentud but tlic r-nv:>i..M -.1 m.han < dncational 
ri^dUs has not bc.'o as eh"ir1y d(«rincd or ilhir-innted. 



The 'l iv.ily <)[ ISMv-^ v.as ne:.;«>lintf?r in a conU-Nt of imlj:»n r.cnvrcignly— 
auv iKition wiliiin ;iii(1!ut. \v\ the i rusion of Xavajo <'<Uif:itiuiial rit;lils began 
in the treaty itself. Arlk !c VI stales, in part. .to leach tht» elementary 
brajichcs of an r.iv. U.Ji {'(itu-alion. , , " 

The Aol of !>:.S7 (Ihc Allotment Act) attcnipictl to hr.vtU up lattti 

hotJiii{:8 of lii'jcs ami to ninko sjnall farmers of Ihcin. Tliis too hn<I its edu- 
cational in^plieatitnir., eoniin-i in a pori<Kl of n'/,rarian onphusis in the dominant 
KOI" it ay. 

It sbonlfl have been no surprise that the Navajo were not cajtcr to adopt 
an ctUicationid syr.toni, methcKls ami techniques which they perceived as impOKtrd 
by the dojninanf r.ocicty one! cocrcivoly assiTiUlationi.:! in philosophy ami intent. 
Thiv. eoncern is .-.liH prefient twlay. 

TJic iNav. J«i X;itjoi> is a HOverci};ii powc^r as r^-Of.rti/ed h\ tiieaty airtl 
lc«;i:;latlon. J hir. inficrcntly incbtdes sovcrcipity over cducafionat efforts as 
well. The fef'crnl respon^iliility lor sur.porlin^ Incban ethieational eflorts seems 
dear under the Constitution v.v.d the 'JVenty of 18fi8^ tlK^mpliration that rcspf.n- 
-Jbility for sui)j.orl carri(.:> \\ith it autoin:iticalIy fcder;d or other out:-;idc coPtroJ 
of edaeali'.jnal poliey, administration and euriioubun is a presumption without 
l«>\uKl.'itif>n. . 

Ti.c JMipi .Miu roinl lif-.^ uj>held the vi;;h1 . of hi'It.in inhv-', to :-.ilf p,ovcrnnieiil 
aiil pM^Acrs (.f .'.(»verfi^ntj? (ex jjarlc c:rowiI(j::i. Can H'e ri|;hls of huliiuir. to choose 
;ui l roi.irol tiif i I .ann-. i- el t i!nr;;(i<>n b.' M^p.iintfd iii-ni their rif-.Mls to soveroi'/.nly 
and self i-ctvf tmh:' !!! ? 



Navajo self dder.nhvaliou in f<1«cftirvn has sntrfcrtnJ from a lack of 
comniSlnxcnt in (en>is t»f Ibc fCiJcral Irnist ixsponslbiJity.' It has sulfci-cd 
from a lack of a,vropiin<e oj^cralional mechairfsins mwl from ihe confusion 
of muUijjlc, imposrd ctlura^ional sj'stcws on tlie reservation. 

The major flaxi hi Navajo educational programming has been his- 
torically and remains U^lay, the lacH of the Kavaj<»s* involvemcnl-in ajid 
control over I3^c cdiiealional efforts inlcntlecl to serve Ihcm. 

Since the mOO's public scliools haxx- been involved to .nome extent in 
Imlian education. lX.bUc schools on U.o rosonalion did nofl^sh. lo have »n 
effect .mm the late lOiO's. lliWic school distri.clinK on the rcs«rvRtion often 
followed smn-ccs of assessed valuation rather than cxislins tribal pollUcid 
subdivision or a service area concept bnscd on Kavnjo feU needs. 

The resi^onsibility of states in Imlian cdiR'ntion remains iU-dcnned 
and the subjort of much controversy j^st as doc-s the responsibility of states 

l-^ iM'-ian citizens in general. 

With the adveni of the "Great Society" pro-rams of the IQCO's a new 
dimension and "layerins" of educational prui.rams took place. Again» the 
implementation of Navnj. control and involvement frequently fell by the waysid. 
A ncxv pnme form c;.me inlf. cxisK nc:.— Jiranlsm:.r..hip. lnn.k.c|vi:.le and un< 
coordinntcD Inunin.; ,>n-.nHis coucHwcl wifhoiH Indian involvrmcnC, pro^ 
liferattHl in the- Mur«:i for ll.c fodcv.il rdmrnHc.n dc.lhtr. Althou;^h clforlr. to 
pain Knvnj(» im'nlvci..<-Ml hnvc improved somcwbnl. tbcrc is Ml n ^;ror.sl:u:U 
of coordination and cffiM tivcni^ss in IK- cnvMn^l of Ibc,.' v.trtny nn<l ^ :n icd 



of the pra,^,rnins Is fceginmnn to ^hih lo the :\av:tjct Tribn! a fnu^niytrnfioiu 'Hie 
tribe*s cfforls in uromnnic clcvt^Uijui^cnt nuisi hv iivtl v\o:iv)y tu ils efhirls in 
education, manpower training; aiul manuf^cmcni capabiliiy cff^elopmeiU. 

FcilcnU futHtiiv; *;uiJehi)us and proponnl ftuxUn;; processes wcie devclopett 
primarily l>3 the east vonsX etUu ;tliona1 cstiilili ;hn)rnl lur ^lark oiicnJcil needs 
and progranis:^ and^ aUhinifih thi^; is chunj^ini; Icnlay^ miu h of this c*ientation 
still remains. 



PAirr 111 - issi=i:s and t;!i*r.j>TK»Ks 

A nunibcr i»f vitnl i.ssucs fnt'ihj; Uic- Jlavnjo Nation !n its clftni:; lo 
cxcrci5{; its sovcrcipi vigbte in the rcnlm t»f cflucsd i(^n: 

The major issue is not \\hci1icr or not the Nnvajo 
cnii or shoiiJtl tonirol llicir cdiualional })rt>f;rnnin 
mv\ delivcrv svrtcms, buf how thai conira] rAio\\h\ 
ho nciivAiyvth 

The iojig range -oal should be the establi-.h»H.->il of a ftjlLinHlB':;^?]^ 
role for the Navnio Kalion. Th(? only vinhla rmio l<wnr({ Ihis -onl is the 
(-.tabHshmcnt of a M.ua}<. Tribal ICduf-nlion Aufhority a5; dcxc-ribed in -Strcn-lhciv 
ini; Kavajo Edtiraf i-m. " Tiu' )>lans set forth in Ibis r.UMVH'ii'i^h j.rovi.Je the basis 

I 

J 

lor an orderly transition iu a rc-alisiit* lime iran^n. 

Fundi))- is alv.ay.s tbnxdy tied to vonin^. Thcrrfoi <•, entire fisral 
prnc(>s<: xvil! rctmirr Keen or::nnina{i(m ;.)ul far r. iu-lun- rfvir-ion-.. The Hnrt-au 
uf bu1i;ui AifaiVi. mu/.t r.u,>;,<.i{ Ihcsc t:(i.>rtK v.ni) nir- tluu. loKmi: -.u. The 
c(>n>n^tmcnf jduhI in' j-ciaunc. 

The t!r.t:d>H^lH).cMl "t a NavafT Tribal h,li;f;uiun Aalboriix wuuM fri'.alr 

an entity thn>u-;)) which \hv ^avajv * ' ' '-M'!^*' 

i.iilior. of ils r<'l:r;,oi. hips v/iHi thr- slt^lr:. in c.Iur.' << ni d ,n;,itrr5 :v.h1 Ihf rc.^i»nn- 

si'"ilit j' in\()j\< il. . . . 

Jii.'.l .M,', (he < on-n',M"u..it m! fi..- l.'.i'.'.nl ' .-../•j-in ;'■;.! Im;; !i>!! i:K.';.,'.-.c'infnt 
rr.lc tor tho trilH. ,.H.-.t x.Ji.i ;ind ^.M uiru-, -n" ■> ;!.•• . ii ; r-u Ik- 
athninisliatinn iril, d c-mri] of the '-.nv:.;*- < tn- ;;.r ,r.n an.) i<.i.-d. 



BEST COPY fV^lT' 

Ulh<? iNavaju Notion ir» to assunio a full hnin:f:..c»Knt lolc 
in Kuvnjo cilitcntion, tlic Xavajo perpuuucl rt'fjuiivil to do 
so iiuisl be avnihible ami prcpaml to tlo so. 

Jti order for X.-a.mo citucralioii to fully inifict!, with a tiillurally rele- 
vant curriculum utni;'inn a biliniatnl rmtl bicu.UMr:»l j'pprt.rti'h, Kavajo JK-Tsoiincl 
imist be nvnilablc :if all loNtJs from to]> matia'.'.vi.icnl i?f li t- s>slcri to tlic para- 
))rofcs.siorials iii Ihv. cla.'ii room. 

It is unfortujKilf but true tliat uiembcrs of a cti11«n ;il nj'nority n.ust not 
only maicli the iraiiiin.:, nrul comiJCtciK-y vcfiiiirod' for nir-ii'm- pcJlions fn the 
flnininaut iiri-hA\ but n>ust surpass tli'.-m in onl^-r to nrsu^ ihv f-rcdibilitv ami 
Rut!(!ess r>f the v) «v*rrT»n. 

•Jhe pr»)-r;»ms cuiliiird by the Navajo i- ion of K»!iK;»<ion are a be;Unni'H; 
toward tliis ^onl- The.v '.vill have to br c:\pniu1rfl v.r, ihv lin-nr nclion plan profri'sses. 

The pi-rsontK'l dovrlqimeut pro:'ranii; of the seo-n to bt- -i;r'i( <l 

nK»re to .stale tt>nvlu r admimslrrlor trainifi.'; T-et'inre» u-.,t< than to-rn.-.l 
oi.e( Ifie N;»vnio mn-dK nn.-l the comjietencjcs refjUirt <! in a bit eltural setUnp,. 
'Iliere nre nolnhlc f:\( t j.l Inp.:: to thi;. in the realm ol bilin;.'.-:'! education bai U>e 
b.'isie phncs'»j»^'b*:d f<>:\r( I '-i"-. <,f hit'ub ii l ul cdMrril ►iwoul. : ^-n-tUx ho con*^)dcn-d 
to ))enjuMfi- 1b«- M •.fTv;ili.)i. '.■r]u>n\ s\i-tc.n. IJ!-- j .", Ilu- .Tfoptjon of ihir, 

j»]>iloso}»hH';d n;t' r T;.; -. t,>,\ \t ! met v.ilh nntcl: aun <' •■• in '.' ]>'.>'^'\h: .schools. 

Bil?n:J.u:d-Iiu-ulH':- il t-UirTilion ea-mot and yli' vbi )i<\ be :»!. "adrl-oa" proi^rnm 



A f tili mnn nt uMnonl role must iiK.hulc H.'^-nl •n;aia-;cjncnt as 
well it it i« to mu ccihI. 
The feflcinl ^ovonnnont has a clear rcBponnibilify for Navajo cthiculton. 
Tlic sl.ilos have a Vff.i>onsi!)ilily as >vcll. but tliiy rc>|)o:5si!nin.v h:i-- j.nt as yet 
been clearly dcfinfd. A major isr,uo lu re is the rolnl i- ■ ^Uip bctwf^.n rcsj)ut> > 
sMUty ami control. Tliis has been a iiiajo?* mulcr];, issue in educ ation 

nationally as well. 

A system of educational finance mu'-l Ijc dcvclo)H-<l for the h.uajo Nation 

f 

wiucn v.ill malvo j.ossiblc tbo ltilfjllm<-ut nf {''<)..-.rnl :nvl tAMv rc.s]Hr -:n>iUtics 
and at tJic same liaio iu.:ur<' trib:<l control <)v<'r m;m:ir;f'. uMi^ jiro}',r:nu dcvolop- 
mcnt, pcrsf^i'M'^U rnnH i'luni, i-'.r. 

i'his will uni hr. an'cnsy Insh. All :.r<;;ij».-. <. onf<-r-m'.I ii.u.sl nrl coop-r- 
atively, v'i!h eompUHi* cau'lor and commilir.rni. ■ . • 

hi recent vc.irs, P.uro.'iM prop.rauw ;i't'!. f;uiljJi ' ^ j>!a):ii'r.;; bc-cn 
hcavili eost-c'ffofiiveiK'ss oricniftl. 'I'ho ir.icnt is hr.irh.i'U', bui tlif trsults 
doublfu!. One re; nil has bfH U tl>c lar^c )><>;iMii« .; 5k Iu.<>!. 

These .'.fh.'t)!^-. have tended to moM- I'nvajo cdu. fi'.,.!i tm Uu-r irom tbe 
involvimii'ia f«f »1;C Navait" {■'H;M!U;'vj{.\ ;!ih1 furfhci- i • ^ r-'-U- irw ■.-if. nl 

1<k::i1 roiitrol Kava m> f^rcrits c'n'iir.u -'y i""5ii''ers- ' • - '•*£'<-ti l<. 

iwlieate that Ihey l>;fic- h'-d u i-c ;;'livt' i.-Aci. :b -.i'.Ml and aocjol-'-ii 'd < fifn t on 
chihb'cn and l;.:>v;H( f.^v-;. ( fi<Tt i\ t - j. m i-ngmust I'.- j . ' -.inM'nr.! 
in the Hghtnl l;M»:Kni t f>n' r> M-: tind !♦.!> • range eflf.ctxven^ss. 



The iK^ture of Ihe pr4;^lems civnU ci by the edticaFfioriai pHf1«»op)iie5 anil 
Kv:>tcivf; iiiipesed on the Nsivaju Natifm for mnny dccadfs dfcfrilcs iho n)ain(c*nnticre 
or swbslaMially luj^hcr fundinj; levels than ihoi^o sort^enweij nsKimud lobe adcqunt 
Comparisons of poi pvipil costs In Kavnjo education witU t3u)5e foinwl in middle 
America urban subaibaii areas arc inean}n*;lcss>^ ^ 



Other major issues involved in Ihv ikwchyytWiCnl of v h\\) ir nnr'.cmcnt role 
for the Navajo AaU(?n in < cltK-alion havt^ b^nni v/ell st-.iird in ll:e ni<»n< graphs of 
Navajo Division of Kchicntion ai^l will bo repeated in this brief papur, 

rbc olcVi'^n pr< r:»m^^ pro)vnse(I by Navajo DivJsii^n of Kfhu ':lion fit top;ctbor 
to form a soihvl basis for ru llon. Of these . ntnabcrr vnc: the oslri!»]if*hmcnt of a 
Navrijo 'J'rital Kilur^n^.jr.n \;iincy in n key step, 

K IIoNv c;\u full si;j)j)u)*t \}C gairu'd fjum jUuc-'ui and Slalc 

Af'OiM'ios fyn^ OfhK-ation plan?* «)f the K::v::m> *rnbr? 



\ 



BEST COPT mum 
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PART I - ABSTRACT - 

The Navajo i>coplc liavc experienced one hundred ycai-s of ineffectual 
education as evidenced by achievcn.cnt deficits. Ugh drop-out rates of Navajo 
youtlis, and the existence of vast uncmpix,> ment rates in the Navajo Notion. 
Now the Tril^e, thP ^>inc. the Navajo peoi^le must he afforded the opportunity 
of dvterniining their own ccKicational destiny oml of formulating. developiJig, 
and controlling their ov^ educational institutions. The transformation of pres- 
ent diverse cducaticmal enterprises on the Navajo Reservation into a consistent 
and integrated systcn. relevant to the needs of Navajo youth will r-^quire an 
extensive cadre of N^^aJO professional.. Such ^-avajo prefcssionals must be 
able to dcsijjin and form a system which emphasizes intensive parental and 
community involvement in education. ^kI a sophisticated model of bilingual- 
n.ulti culturnU.m which CM^ands and develops the Navajo culture through its 
children, while at the snme time equipping them with the skills to cope ami 
function effectively within a nudti -cultural society. 

The re.'.jK>nsiUility for ih^ paucity of Nnvaio professionals now available 
t,, n< eej.t the n.lc and rhalh'uue of self-determination nmst he, placed upon the 
lael: of <-,.tm r<.nrr,l n( il.- 'I'ini rmd intent of Ihc U^rv^d c.teept hvUon 
Pndereivr :.nd ^cU-lctenuinatiun in Iraininp., pvnu.otnm, and e.incali«mal 
,U..ve].i.HM-..l. and nv.<.> ,hM raditTunal inflevihilitv n1 -rn den' iabn,- a..d 
•',,,j.f),i i.r • procrAx'e% emWded in slate institutions- 



AltGrnative mechanisms for ^d^^ and development in 

training, promotion, and leadership must be eslBblishcd to circumvent 
perennial mad blocks to the acquisition of professional status for Navajo 
educators. Such mechanisms can and should be established, and lie within 
the realm of pouer and jurisdiction of Federal and State officials to imple- 

• - 

ment and enforce. . . 



PABTII - PUBSPl-CnVE 

The future devclopmcht of an effective system of Navajo etlucalion wiU 
depend for its success on the efforts aiid leadership of a cadre of highly competent 
Navajo professionals. At the present time, there are limited number of Navajo 
professionals available. One hundred years of a federally controlled system of 
education and the more recent onset of State Piiblie schools within tlie Navajo 
Nation ha\*e pro(hiwd only six ethic at ional doctorates and liave incorj-Kjratcd a 
sparse handful of Navujos into their admiiustrative structures. Out of 3»OO0 
teachers presently oj)crating on the Navajo Ik'scrvation, only 200 arc Navajos. 
The vast nunilwr of Navajo ^>crsonnel hohiing positions in educational institutions 
are classroom aifics, cooks, janitors, dormitory aides, and bus tirivers exem- 
plifying the traditional pattern of hidians holding the bulk of lower echelon, sub- 
professionrd jn!)s. And in many cases, some Navajos w'ho have made the pro- 
fessional ranks have <k>nc so at the ex])cnse of abandoning the Navajo way to conform 
to the requisites of a qunsi-alien culture and institutional franicwork, which has 
left little time and mcjtivation for the Consitleration of education relevant to the 
Navajo pet>p!c antl its children. 

One hundred and forty years have passetl since the inception of the concept 
of ImJiaj^ Preference and it is obvious from the paucity of Navajo educatoriS, that 
the intent and spirit as well as the Ic^al requircnu^nts of this concept have not and 
arc not lu'in- ini|-.Ii.'in( nti-d by cithci' Icdcrrd or State A-cncies. Laws ran^iin; from 
iMll l throu-}) r.tO-- :i:< cited in the I nitcd States Code explicitly sptdl out and chari:e 
I••rd«^••nl A-cncic-- ^vilh jvijil-Mncnt im; Indian I'vcfcvvv.rc in <'diicatioiinl pt. bilious. 



Subtle fm ms of cthho-ccntrit-ity, am? InstUulional bias ancl rxieism wW^^ 

Civil Service System arc manifcstecl through the prcfcrcntiai and constraining in- 
terpretation of "qualificaUons" and "promotion" by vested interests bent on main- 
tainiji& their positions witMn a sUtus quo power structure. The Indian ReorganizaUon 
Act of 1934, through its ostaJ^lishment of the Excepted Service System attempted to 
circmnvent the biased Civil Service screen and by iimucn<lo, progcncrated the con- 
cept of competence as bciiig culturally dctcrmint)d and defined in favor of Indian 
people serving the needs of Indian people. While the precedent for preference in 
promotion was established by the Freeman vs. Morton Decision of the Circuit Court 
of District of Columbia in 1972, and still stands as a guide to operational policy, 
the Mancari vs. Morton Ekicision against preference on the grounds of violation of 
civil rights has eompHcate.d the issue and brought the concept of preference for 
clarification into the Supreme Court arena. 

Nevertheless, it is crystal clear that the policy, moral force, and directive 
contained in the Executive Order of President Nixon of July, 1970 in favor of Navajo 
control of their educational destiny can become a reality. The Navajo Tribe and 
peoph' through tlicir Division of Education, have exjiressed the desire for Navajo 
Teachers, bilingual pn,giam.s culturally relevant methods and materials, in 
short: a system of Navaio etiucation controlled by Navajo people antl maimed by 
Navajo ,,orsonnel. ^^\uvh rct.iin.s c ultural pride and jdentitx in the presorvalion and 
development t>f the :ho ehild's atdlity to function in his <nni cultures vshile at 
the same time nut tudn^; hi > abilitx to enpr and funetien v.Uiim a l>ro-.,d inuhi- 
eiiltm-al A.uoricr.n - o, ktv. It- .''n iMU- Ibnf this i<h-A vun nnU Uo r< nli/ed thmr^h 
the rapid development :ui,'l :uKr,menu nl ul ..,uaUlJ-.i l.iH :-u.a N:r. le:.ei,ers :.nd 
Administrators. 



ISSUlvS AND QUESTIONS . . .. 

How can ways be established which recognize conipclencc, a 
leadership among Navajo educaUonal personnel on lieu of G. S. 
ratings, cgllcge credit, and the usual route of credentials and 
degrees. 

How can career ladder be set up that wiU allow for rapid 
advancement of all professional Navajo in the ficl<l of education. 
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Backqrbund 

At present there are several recognizable thrusts 
in terms of the type of Navajo education thought to be best 
suited for Navajos in the thinking of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, public school officials, and Navajo people and leaders. 
Up until. the . ^arly 1950's it vas felt by all groins that the . . 
type of education that should have primary responsibility for 
educating Navajo students was the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Although there were small public schools existing throughout 
the Navajo reservation, these schools were primarily for children 
cf employees and not primarily for Navajo students. 

During the 1950 »s, coincidental with the termination 
craze, there was a great and obvious movement towards placing 
Navajo children in public schools and closing or eliminating 
all or most Bureau of Indian Affairs schools. It was during 
this period of time that the present sizable public school 
systems were established and developed On the Navajo reservation. 
During this period of time people within the Bureau thought it 
was only a matter of time before public schools would take over 

all of Navajo education. 

The push towards the public school slackened during 
the 1960»s, particularly ur.Jer the efforts of Philleo Nash 
as CoiTu-nissioner of Indian Affairs and the enrollment in Bureau 
of Indian Affairs schools, which had been on the cecrcaLc, 
levelled out and in fact increased. 



It was into this period of relative confusion 
(the mid l-960*s) that the concept of tribal or contract 
schools camfe into beincj. The first effort at a so-called 
Tribal or Contract School was the Lukachukai Demonstration 
School in 1955/56. This effort failed in terms of Kavajo 
control; yet, it v;as decided to make another attempt. The 
Navajo Tribe, the B.I. A. and O.E.O. officials all agreed 
and selected the ncv; school . at Roucjh Rock" for the site of 
a second effort at community education controlled by the 
local people. Rough Rock succeeded in terms of the involve- 
TTont, interest, and support of the local people. 

The appearar.ee of Rough Rock opened another 
alternative to be considered in terms of Navajo education, 
and realistically opened the concept of Navajo control over 
Navajo education. Yet, during the approximately ten years 
that have elapsed since the starting of Rough Rock there 
have been lc:;s than a dozen offor't;B on the Navajo reservation 
in v/hich local coirir/.unities have taken over their education 
under contract with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. These 
so-called Contract or Tribal schools nov; educate soiv.ething 
less than 2,500 studonts. 



^ Issuos for Discussion 

The Navajo people think of the three types of 
education mentioned in the earlier section in these tenas: 

Public schools are in Navajo thought of as "little 

white nan's schools." 
B.I. A. schools are thought o£ as "Washington's 

schools." 

Tribal or Contract schools are thought of as 
"Nava jos ' schools," 

This identification on the part of the Kavajo 
certainly is reveal im^ in tezias of their thoughts and 
attitudes towards each of these three kinds of education. 

Tribal or Contract Schools provide the easiest 
opportunity for Mavapo control over Navajo education. 
Nevertheless, to date the Kavajo Tribe has been reluctant 
to pursue with any determination or vioor this type of 
education. 

Some people are surpriGod at the relatively small 
nurnbc-rs of Kavajo co~jriunitics chut hav^- .'iclectcd the Tribal 
or Contract School alterncitivc- . Actuc.lly, no one- needs to 
be Suirprisfu because the i:..Lural concerns that Navdjcs 
huvu arc ixiwjlLiiuC :r.».c;iii Hx*.. ;i by i"i-pr«^-i:c-ntati ves of the 



other types of schools; particularly with regard to the possible 
loss of funds if the Tribe or comiAunity chooses to go this ropte. 
In other wbrds, a comir.unity which opts for Community and/or 
Tribal schools under t^ie contract route is made painfully aware 
of the fact that funding is less than certain since this type 
of school in one way eliminates the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and in another way places major responsibility on the Tribe 
and ^community . Because of this concern many tribal leaders 
are uncertain in their own mind about the advisability of 
moving dov.'n this road. 

Public schools continue to expand m terms or 
enrollment and certainly in ter:ns of significance, and yet 
there are no readily available and visible examples of total 
Kavajo community involvement in the operation and administration 
of these schools. The public schools have a built-in mechanism 
which makes it possible for the comir.unity, through the election 
of their School Board to have a major voice in the direction 
those schools take. Unfortunately, the typical pattern that 
has developed on the Kavajo reservation is one wherein the 
coiTimunity itself, in spite of an elected School Board, is 
not intimately involved in the operation of the school. It 
appcarn that the Eui^orintonacnt , hocaur.c- of his experti:.e and 
knou'leclcjo, is given a m«jcr and oftentimes all but exclusive 
voice in the cor.trol a;.d operation of ther.c schools. Nevcrtheies. 



the mechanism does exist and certainly someday will be fully 
utilized in terms of developing the kind of educational 
opportunities, including the curriculum and administration, 
which Navajo people and conununity members v/ant. The Public 
School does provide an existing raechanisn for Navajo control: 
however,, the degree of control is at present tenoered by 
certain state requirements such as in curriculum and certiiii- 
cation. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs schools have- a recognized 
built-in disadvantage in terms of civil service requirements - 
As a result, to date only "advisory boards" of Navajo people ^ 
are involved in the operation and direction of B.I. A. scliools. 
If these advipory boards rexr^in advisory only, then the future 
of Bureau of Indian Affairs education certainly should be in 
jeopardy because no group of people in this country should be 
forced to attend schools over which they have no direct control. 
On the positive side, it can be said that in certain areob 
certain Bureau of Indian Affairs schools have been responsive in 
terms of curriculum iiaprovcments and changes. 



While it is not th«.l^ntent or purpose of this paper 
to Ciscuss or identify in detail objectives for Navajo educa- 
tion, nevertheless it is necessary to present certain ir.ajor 
objectives as recognized by Kavajo people in order to better 
understand the relationship of public schools and a Kavajo 
system of education. 

The follov;ing list is not meant to be coir.plete, 
but does represent some of the areas in which there is almost 
unanimous agreement in terms of objectives for Navajo education 

1. Navaiio control over Nav^ijo education. 

2. Quality education at all levels. 

3. Respect for and teaching of IJavajo History, 

Culture and Language . 

4. Vastly increased nunibers oi' Navajo toacheri* 

and administrators. 
Even from such an incomplete list of objectives, certain facts 
are clearly discernible: 

First/ Kavajo Tribal <A!id/ox" ContrncL j;cliools pre vide 
a inoDt eficciiivc uiczvr^ lor obtainincj all of 
these object iv.:T^ . 
Second, Bureau Jncian Aifi^ir^^^ rchr^olr., l^oc.tur.o of 
the nuturo of civil r'/^vico r^uci l-.i,/.. it <;uire- 



mcnts, are least able to meet all of the 
objectives readily and easily. 
Third/ Public Schools, because of the requirements 
placed upon then by state departJTients, in- 
cluding certification and curriculum 
requirements, havG certcin built-in problens 
in terms of easily and readily meeting the 
objectives for Kavajo education identified 
above . 

Fourth, Either Public Schools or Bureau of Indian 

Affairs Schools could be restructured so that 
the existing objections need not apply. 
In other words, it is entirely possible that 
the civil service requirements could, in 
some way, be eliiAinated to the degree that 
they prevent: the loc^il comrr.unity and the 
Kavajo Tribe from having fin<.l authority. 
In the sarr.o vein, public school certification 
and curriculum requirements could be so 
modified as to al3ov7 the Tribe the responsibili 
to estaLii:.h reyal^cions in these areas, 
conclusion, it is correct to s..y thct at the present tirae 
the three types of education, the one thot seeras most 



readily able; to accorjnodate the objectives of Navajo 
education is the Tribal and/or Contract Schools. 
Furthermore, Public School opportunities are challenging and 
unlimited. Someday, somewhere, public school education on the 
Navajo reservation v;ill break existing barriers and provide 
meaningful and quality education as desired by Navajo people. 
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- ■ - "STANDARDS AND -V'ALtJES- ; " - • 

PART I: ABSTRACT 

The growing Navajo Nation and the development of 
the Navajo School System will require standards of 
performance for schools and staff. With the Navajo 

covering three states., there, is a need for a single 

set of standards for the Navajo Nation. 

PART II: PERSPECTIVE 

State control of education is legally assigned to 
bodies created for that purpose by action of the legis- 
latures. These actions are clearly defined by state 
constitutions. These same legislature have delegated 
broad and strong powers to their selected bodies, State 
Boards of Education or State Board of Regents. They 
have tended to give ministerial powers to the individuals 
who serve the boards--the state superintendent of schools 
state supervisor of public instruction, the chief state 
school officer. This individual is in turn supported by - 
the State Department of Education, his professional team. 

In addition, the Navnjo Nation is involved in the 
policies of :iIA schools officials at a variety of levels 
from Vrininv: Pto^k to Washington. 



Pro blom 

How does the Navajo Nation maintain the integrity 
of its connections with three states, th^ BIA and a 
variety of independent, church affiliatdcl agencies 
while still moving f orwaizd^'f^ the development of . basic 
standards that are consistent with the integrity of the 

Navajo. ■ ■ ■ ; ■ ■ 

One possibility is that each gbvernroental unit 
will give up its legal (written in law) rights to 
supervise the education of Navajo children. If this 
wore to happen, it is highly unlikely that existing 
funds would also be transferred. This latter action . 
is not consistent \/ith previous performances of state 
bodies. Another possibility is the development of a 
^tri-statc consortium, lliere is precedent for such 
cooperation among southwestern states, i.e., water 
allotments, etc. V^atever the final arrangements, it 
sebips that a quick- and immediate changeover is not 
li)tAy. Careful and continuing negotiations must be 
a part of the process. 

S t a •; vj n rd r . .a_r e_vnlu ofj 

These three v/ords answer the question of how Navajo 
r.tard.irds are different. Tiie Amisli 1 n J'onnrylvnnia 
carried tlirourh until a court decision denied the statr.' 



\ 
\ 



right to demand eompuisory education to a specijric age. 
Other questions must deal with the appropriateness of 9 
months of school, ^O-minute class periods, four walled 
classrooms, present grading procedures. The answer to ' 
these and other questions cannot be answered by this 
Anglo but Bust be created by a variety of councils of 
Nava'jO:S. : 

School systems exist today essentially as they 
have for many years. Large numbers of educators and 
parents are clearly satisfied with what exists. It is 
quite clear that if massive dissatisfactions existed 
they would result in significant changes. There is a 
real danper that present Navajo educators, educated and 
trained by the present system, will reinvent the educational 
wheel. Only c^?.r>s roots input by all segments of the 
Navajo Nation will make it possible to creatq^a new set 
of standards. 

PART iri: TSGUrS AI'JD QUK3TT0ri3 

The issuer, revolve around the creation of standards 
for Navajo educntion which are consistent with the 
if3orjt ifiod vri'^n. - of thn Navajo people. The issues 
a(3di'e5:H t ^if.inrf 1 \ ' r to tlir difficulty of puUinp together 
tlio V'^rl <-ty of n^^'Vc rnrnont-il .'iT'-n':! or. pr'.Tf-Jil 1 y In control. 



-The. issues are- concerned with the ability- of -the - — : 
Navajo Nation to really identify the values v/hich 
should dictate the standards to be accepted. 

1. How can a comnion set of standards be developed 
with a multiplicity of agencies with a regula- 
tory powers. 

2. How would the standards for the Navajo Nation 

differ from exii^ting standards. 
3. Will the final result be a reissue of standard 
already in existence. 
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bi LINGUAL liDUOXTlON 

PART I: ABSTR/\Cr 

The purpose of the following Position Paper is to argue the case for 
the extensive development and implementation of bilingual education programs 
for Navajo youth enroUeJ in schools oi the Navajo Reservation* 

PART I I : PERSPHCrni: 
" One of the most significant aspects of the ffrst coasBUiiity controlle^l' 
school on the Navajo Reservation (Rough Rock Demonstration School) was^^j^ 
ex]>loration 3nd initiation of a bilingual/bi cultural program for its student- 
body. 

Prior to the inception of the Rough Rock taonstration School, schooling 
for Navajo youngsters was ^ and largely remains, predicated upon philosophical 
assumptions and objectives derived from the expectations ajid aspirations of 
non-Navajo adults for their non-Navajo chiliren. It is inevitable then, that 

when such an educational fabric is draped over Nnvajo youth, it is perceived 
for what it is: A BUTANT ATTENIPT TO PROSTR/\TH im N.\VA10 CULlUm- TO TIIH 
"Ca>JFORMITY" or A\an«iR CUnURE! Both in form and content, the- schooling 
which has been imposed upon Navajo youth is essentially a transplantation of 
the very s;iinc models of education developed for and, until recently, con- 
tentedly consujned by that illusive entity labeled 'the American middle-class' 
mis IS TllV: PRORUiiM! Navajo children arc taught: in a FOHHKIN language; 
H)W:I(;N concept*;; and ovenvhelni i ngl y , by lOld-.ltw'J models! At virtually every 
level, tlie educiitiiJiial pio-.r.'uos provided Navajo youth nrpnc- the fiuidamcntal 
premise that a product ivr fducational cxpcrii'iice mu<t be rcleviint to thor-e it 
clainL*^ to ?.cn'f. 



As a first step, I suggest that we recognize th^* motive ^orce however well 
intent ioned - behind one hundred years of schooling of Kavajo youth: ASSIMIU 
THH NAVAJO IKW VW. m\mmWS UNIT OF MpinLF-CKASS .WRICAN SOCIfTTY. 

Composite records for the 1971-72 academic year reveal that there were 50,00 
Navajo children between the ages of 5 and 18 enrolled in schools (Bureau of India 
Affairs, the several States' Public Schools, Parochial and other schools). Of - 
those enrolled in HIA and Public schools, «8% and 90%, respectively, were speaVer 
of Navajo. To a lesser extent, 12% and *'less than half", respectively, were 
^nf>ai.crs of Hnglish. For the sare academic year (1971-72), these children had (oi 
wore had by) some 2,200 teachers, all of whom knew Fngl ish but probably fewer thai 
100 of whom knew Navajo.^ For the same period, some 1 ,700 Navajo students \vere 
graduated from the virious secondary schools serving this population. Yet, the 
average mmher c'" years of schooling completed by N'avaios over the age of twentv- 
five is just throe. 



1. Spolsky, Bernard, "Advances in Mavajc Bilingual Jducation", 

Ki li ngual I'ducation lor A ncricn n Indians , Vol. II, RlA, Washington, n.C, 19' 

2. Fuchs, Fstellc and Havighurst, Robert J., To Live On T>iis Farth, American 
Indian Fducntion, Double Pay 5 Co., N.Y. , 1972, P. 266 



Currently, the following school -comnninities are engaged in varying 
developnicnt and implementation of bilingual education programs for Navaio youth: 

Rougli Rock Demonstration School 
Rajnah Navajo High School 
Rock Point Community School 
.. . J^^ • 
Cottonu-ood School 
Sanostee Boarding School 
Tuba City Public School 
Gallup-^fcKinley County School 
Toadlena School • 
Grcascwood School 
Pinon Sctool 

Recent pubUcalions» professional conferences, progressive legislation, and. 
numerous public community meetings repeatedly reflect the determinaticm voiced by 
grass-roots Navajo leaders that the uraque cultural orientation, which is part ani' 
parcel of a well conceived bilingual/bicultural progmm, be promoted by the school 
serving their children. 

Such evidence clearly indicates that Kavajos must launch a new approach to 
learning, so that their children may grow - not necessarily into the mirror ima^e 
of the stereotypic niddlc-class child - but into younj; citizens caijahlc of hcloinR 
botli themselves and their commimi ties more effectively. 



-The traclitional graded school cnviifoninent with- its lock -.slc?p procession 

through Federal/State/Home Mission Board adopted texts, social promotions, 
punitive retentions, and teacher p^rcelled-out information to Navajo youngsters 

« 

mst be abolished, and in tis place there must be the creation of relevant 
educational programs which value the diild^s home background and reflect 
humanistic objectives. 

Bilingual/bicultural education provides the desired basic for meaningful 
community involvement, rf^^ponsivc to the needs and aspirations of Navajo 
coijimunities, and may facilitate the resolution of larger problems faced by 
educational institutions which have been the exclusive domain of non-Navajo . 
administrations. Bilingual/bicultural educatiom must be instituted as a viable 
model for the ac<;oinplishment of social chaiige, the enhancement of positive 
self- identity, and the facilitating in children and adults of the richest de- 
velopment of their potential as productive citizens in both cultures. Meaningful 
bilingual/bicultural programs establish the desired framework ivithin which 
trusting relationships between ail individuals in the educational coimmity may. 
flourish. 

- Recommendations -• 

To insure the extensive development and iirrplemcntation of Bilingual/Bi- 
cultural programs for Navajo youth, we must ex«imine and question several 
conf)oncnt or supportive elements. 

First , we must start by asking root questions aho'.it the status quo. 

Secondly, to italize xlje liiint-fer of control (yes, authority) of org?mi- 
sational stnicturrs of the cui rent educational systems affecting Navajo schooling 



Thirdly, :ta draft and see oiacted an enforceable |^llmiiual/Bi cultural . 

Education Act, winch Act would state in its Declaration of Policy the 
recognition and validity of the unique educational needs of large nun4>ers of 
Navajo diildren who are nionolingual speakers of their language. 

The Navajo Tribe must be vested with the equivalent authority of SEA' s 
(State Educational Agencies), whereby it could not only provide financial 
assistance to local schools which develop and carry' ou^ '^cw and imaginative 
elementary, secondary and junior college programs to meet tl^e unique 
educational needs of Navajo students, but also empowered to certify capable 
undergraduate bilingual college students to begin their teaching careers in 
bilingual classrooms. 

Th?t schools sending Navajo children who are monolingual Navajo speakers 
provide instriirction in Navajo (both oral and written) for a 3-4 year period 
during which the children arc acquiring conversational rnglish la!ip:uage skills. 

Tliat schools v;hich have monolingual Navajo speaking students utilize 
English as the medium of instruction only at such time as the children have 
English language competencies allowing for their creation of sentences and 
handling of conversational topics. 

That schools, individually or cooperatively, create Navajo reading materials 
for their children to master reading skills in their Q\<n language prior to 
tackling second language reading skills. 

That relevant curricula be produced- with the audience of Navajo youth 
foremost in mind. 

That there be broad restructuring of school orf,ani::at ional designs to 
allow for greater flexibility, creativcness, trust, and resj'cct for all jarti- 
cijKints of schooling coaccnis. 



That there be provisions for retrainiitf: of tcadicrs, supcn'isors 
and administrators, and the training of parents and rclatiws, both Navajo 
ajid non-Navajo for the accompli shinent of the above restructuring. 

That parents md ciders be utilized in bilingiial classrooms and continue 
to impart Navajo concepts and values - ^vhieh legitimately constitute the child* 
value system - throughout the child's schooling. 

That the administrators, teachers and coiinsclors of all bilingual programs 
be themselves bilingual in Navajo and Ejiglish. 

that the respective Boards of Education be composed of elected members, 
empwvered with ix)licy authority, and having a vested interest in the resolution 
01 scnool problems; rather than the situation of an advisor>' board w)uch must 
await policy decisions from the distant home office. 

In conclusion; if we are to earnestly strive for cultural pluralism in 
the American educational system, and utilize biijniMaVbicuJturaJ approaches in 
its attainment, then Navajo education ir.ust consider the "other side of the 
coin", namely, that if Navajo young'^trrs arc to be fluent speakers of and 
participants in, Navajo and Ijiglish - then wc must also make the same concerted 
effort to assure non-Navajos working and residing on the Navajo Rcsci-vation 
become Navajo/Engl ish bilinguals. 

Why should iion-Navajos learn Navajo? Por precisely the same reasons 
that Navajos arc comjicHod to leam Ivnpjish: 

1) Navajo is the dominant lajiguage of the Navajo Hcser.'ation 

2) Cor.stiunication is basic to hiim;in interaction 

3) Effective conimunication aji.oug antl la-twfen Navajos and 
non-Navajos stipulates the bilingual approach 
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• 4) . InterjJe-rsonal relationships between Navajos an^ non- 

Navajos Kill be enhanced 

and finally 5) The formation of a relevant Navajo Education may be 

realized. 

PART III: ISSUES .TO QiJESTIONS 

1. How can stumbling blocks to bilingi^l education be overcome? 

2. llow can support be gained for such an approach to bilingual 
education? 

3. \Vhat steps need to be taken now to implement this policy? 
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"GUARANItED EDUCATION" 

PART I - ABSTRACT 

Guaranteed education is a statement of policy: that each and every Navajo 
will have available an education regardless of his physical, mentaU social,, or 
economic limitations. This paper demonstrates the current state of guaranteed 
education, and suggests the optimum level at which guaranteed education should 
available. 
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PART n- PERSPECTIVE 

Although the Treaty of 1868 made a small step toYtd providing guaranteed 
education for the Navajo people, its children and youth, such an effort and policy 
is minor in terms of today's concept of educational needs. Guaranteed education 
cannot be reduced to books, teachers, and buildings. Rather, in terms of the 
Federal and State Government obligation and responsibility to the Navajo people^ 
Guaranteed Education must be defined to mean; all necessary human, monetary, 
and material support will be made available to insure that every Navajo adult and 
child successfully attains that level of educational achievement that is within his 
realm of vision, capability, and desire. 

Guaranteed education does not mean the continued maintenance of ineffect- / 
ual systems which bear four (4) to five (5) jear achievement deficits, shocking 
drop out rates, and unemployment rates ^nparallelcd in other sectors of the United 
States. Rather, guaranteed education must be accountable to the needs ajid goals 
of the population served. History, current research, past experience, and con- 
cepts of modern educational opportunity cannot be ipiored in planning quality education 
for the Navajo. 

The piecemeal short tbrm aj^proachcsto patching up disabled ecUicational 
systems on tho Navajo, through "special" supplemental, cinoiRtMicy fundings such 
as Title I, Title III, Title IV, Title VII, Annual Scholnn^hip Cont reeling, must be 
rc'i^lnced by long vwv^v. federal committncnts numifeFtrd by b'li^ range policy .'hkI 
fiscal support that is consonant with the Tribal pU.n.'; for rducntionnl flevelopment 
of a Navaio syrtem of tMhieaU(>n. 



At the present tiiiVe, an estimated thirty pO*^) percent of all Navajo 
school age children (58,41^) are in need of some type of j.pecial educational 
services. Less than 1, 000 Navajo children are. presently rccci\ing any form 
of educational or rehabilitative service. The incidence of speech, hearing 
and vision problems arc even higher with a.n identified group of 12,000 Navajo 

0 

school a^e children having disabling; ^'ision problems. To date. Public Health 
Services has been unable to provide the glasses ncetlcd by ihis group of 
cliildrcn. 

In addition, while research and psychological learning theorj* have for 
t i!iic time established the necessity of bilingual -bicultural programs, many 
Navajo cliiidren suffer daily from the incessant bombardment of solitary English 
instruction and the imposition and demands of undorstnnding ami performing 
within the context of a sirnnge and alien white mi(Idlc class culture embedded 
in the stories, books, materials, personalities, and procedures of the school. 
This c ontinues in spite of the Supreme Court's (Lau vs. Nichols, 1074), support 
of the child's rights to be instnicted in his native language and the prcscLt 
litigation in the Centr.'d Consolidated School District of New Mexico focused 
on attaining Navajo teacl^ers for Navajo children. 

A vnr>t nujribcr of .'idult Navajo require nnd yet bn-]; the basic education 
(■;,.'.< iiti:il i"i jiol onl>- social, i c oiu»ijii<- and political O'-, clojiitK-nl v.illiin (licir 
OV.1J (•\iltiii o, }. it o the ; I.ills n('C (•^sa^ f'>i' copitig with \\n- .-(nj^lo cidturjr, 
;<ni), .■(' :i n- .nit, a w t f.-!it iniiovk lv vie 1 jini/cd in Uicir cschanrc.'^. 



An estimated &,000 unemployed and imskUlcd Kavnjo young adults 
(Navijo Manpower Study » 1^73), awail a system which will enable them to 
obtain high school equivalency degrees for eligibility into skilled training 
programs and ultimate entrj' into the job market. 

Unlike their wliitc middle class counterparts, the young Navajo who 
wishes to pursue goals of higher education, coming from a family wherein 
the average amount income is only $800, cannot contcm))lat<? such unless he 
receives nearly 100 percent subsidy for. educational costs. The' year by year 
uncertain and unstable allocation of funds from federal sources is decreasii?g 
while tlie number of students denied support is increasing annually. Thus, 
many Navajo youth are robbed of the opportunity to pursue and attain pro- 
fessional training. Such a r*'s*Hotion occurs at a time when the Navajo Nation 
requires an accelei atcd oxpansion of the pool of Navajo professionals cross- 
cutting all fields of endeavor. 

No douljt we sec attempts at satisfying the needs, hut rt-aehing twenty 
or fifty percent of the popolalion continues to imply that anotlicr percentage 
of the population will lack the resources to be successfid. The economic life 
of the Navajo people is harsh; over fifty-three {53*^^; ) i>ci-< cnt of the })cople 
received income Iciis than tht ,.overty level. Relate this to a 72. 0 ])crrrnt of 
Navajo pt;o])lc who have not ivceived a college dipionia, .-ind there is little 
wonder why we k'v\ that for economic iivlciK nilcnrc, the Navaj(» pocple nauU 
have all the {'rkit ationid opportunity available to every m i-hidjan in America. 



Guaranteed .<.^Uucat.ip»,t'iKjrnnied thc.yast cclucali(>nal needs 

out can only be nindc a reality uhen federal and state agencies make a long range 
policy and fiscal commitment to rectifying such deficits and by supporting long 
range Tribal Education Plans. 



PART Ul- I^OESAKP QUESTIONS 

The guarantee of education is as sacred as any principle embodied in the 
constitution, a concept which can no longer be nurtured till puberty than allowed 
to wither and die as a result of inconsistent policy and the consequent lack of 
monies. The issue is clear; to what extent will the United State of American make 
their obligations known, and to what extent will they follow through Avith the necessary 
educational programs? 
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SOIODL BOARD AUIHORITY 

PART 1: ABSTRACT 

The Navajo people are faced with the challenge which will determine 
the future of the Navajo people. The heart of this challenge lies in 
being able to create an environment tJ)at will properly motivate I^vajo 
cliildreh to aspire to educational goals as a part of the principle of 
the Navajo people becoming masters oyer their ouiv destiny. 

(^ality of educational and equality of educational opportunity for the 
Navajo people is an uppermost concern on the Navajo Reservation. Those yho 
sJiare this concern can work together tov,"ard solutions that ivill be enduring 
c- ieSf enduring because they will represent decisions by Navajos and solutions 
that will make possible the full and wholesome groivth of the Navajo people. 
The time for the Navajo people to take their place in American's future 
i^ now and the people have every faith and confidence that this can be 
done if the challenge is accepted and the best in education and the best 
in us are brought to Navajo youth. 

This position paper will, for the first time, suggest the provision 
of .md indcpth involvement of the Navajo people in the planning and 
administrative decisions of educational programs. Such involvement 
will not only affect the lives of their children, but the future development 
of the Navajo pecple. 



Current State - Miat It Is 

Prolonged Bureau of Indian Affairs domination of Navajo services 
program has served to retard, rather than enhance the progress of the 
Navajo people and it has denied to the Navajo people an effective voice 
in the plannijig and implementation of programs. The Navajo people will 
never surrender their desire to control their relationship, both among 
themselves ajid with outside forces. 

All BIA schools comijly with laws, rules and regulations of the 
state they operate in, unless these laws are superseded by federal 
laws, rules, and regulations. Presently, the BIA has advisory school 
boards but they have no legal powers. By the virtue of appointment or 
elected by the school or coirenunity to the board, members are, as a body, 
authorized to advise the local chief school administrator on the 
instructional programs, on emplo>Tnent and personnel, on school finance, 
on pupil services, and on school conmunity relations; but this is not 
always true in every scliool. Miat we have now concerning BIA schools, 
is a reaction board; rather than an action board. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs responsibility for all areas of iN'avajo education has not effected 
the desired level of educational achievement or created the diverse 
opportunities and personal satisfaction wliich education can and should 
provide for Navajo school age children aud adults. 

In the public schools, the state Icp.islaturc delegates to local 
school boards legal powers and these powers are usual lly specified in a 
School Code or Education Code. Other codes include rules and regulations 



for state departnicnts af education, which arc usually delcgatcjd broad 
rule-making powers by tlic legislature. The legal framtnvork of any 
school goveniing board is that of a public body and is, therefore, 
governed by law aiid regulations which the body adopts. Each board 
inust beccsTje acquainted w|th the legal requironents , rules, and 
regulations which affect' the operation of schools. Mcmbiers cannot be 
expected to have a complete knowledge of all legal matters, but they 
must have an understanding of. the basic provisions of school laws. 
Uhen specific problems arise, which need legal interpretations, these 
should then be referred to legal advisors for consultation. 

IVhat^I s_J>jnong^ 

The BIA has maintained paternalistic control over the largest Indian 
Tribe in America. The Navajo people have little or no voice in their own 
affairs, and the local school board does not contrcl or even aflect the 

dec is ion -making processes involved in local school a<ljiiinistration or 

basic school operation, : 

The process of budget cutting by the Department of the Interior and 
the Bureau of the Budget, and their final appropriations demonstrates that 
the service programs designed to preserve the Navajo reservation and the 
Trust status received inadequate or no funding support while those programs 
that take the Navajo au-ny from his home and reservation, such as Emplo>'nient 
Assistance for Relocation in urban areas received a-nple appropriation, 
'ihc schools arc located in remote and ■ oor areas, ^^ost Navajo children must 
leave their hccnes and wait for a school bt4S by the road. Poor road condition; 
impassable at times due to rain and snow, conj^ounded with students meeting 



ioif legible bu& schedules are mjor factors in the poor attendance record 

of many Navajo children, Sr^pout . and kick out- rate is, unusually Jii^h 

at all of the schools -around 6S%. Teacher tuniover is also very hiph 
at most of the schools, while at schools in remote- area*;, the turnover 
rate may rise as high as 781 annually. The teachers at the schools have 
a nuriber of characteristics in common. They are either quite young or 
quite old, with very few in the age range between 50 and 45. As a result 
a large number of tlic teachers ar^ cither inexperienced or else are 
teaching according to precepts and methods Icamed at a time wiien 
educational philsophy was radically different fr«n totJay. Tiie HIA 
theoretically draws teachers from anyiv'here in the United States. 

Only about eight percent (81) of Navajo children in eUni^S^r>' 
schools have Navajo teachers or principals, and in scmc schools, teachers 
are actinf^ principals and Na^'ajo teacher sides are acting te.'chcrs, 
because of unfilled positions. Hiring procedures for Bureau F'ersonnel ir 
a time consuming elenient* 

Achievement level of Navajo children is 3 or 4 years below thoi,c 
of other non-Navajo students. The fact is that the Navajo child falls 
progressively farther behind the longer he stays in scliool if ho doc'- 
not drop out or get kicked out. 

There are no quick and easy solutions but clearly, effective rducnti; 
lies at the heart of any lasting solution of the Navajo people nc vej^t ir;!* 
the challenge of bccu-viing masters over their ovsti destiny. 

The Navajo j>cople believe in the total developicnt of each cluld 
according to his ability, interests, needs, and a;abit ion:;. ; the Navajo 



people also believe that each child sliuuld develop his basic skills, 
Especially the cojumuiiication skills > SO he or she may live aj-id serve 
as a useftil, productive ajid Kholesanc citizen* llie Navajo people also 
believe that Navajo youths should be taught to place the highest value 
(OT their heritage and to have instilled into their hearts and minds 
the deepest sense of loyalty to this great nation. 

Education of children is one of the first concerns ol all v%ho 
care for individiial development , fDi progress > for the presen-ation 
of the cultural heritage, for the nourislijncnt of diver.^ity and the 
di^cratic process, and for the preserxMtion and iniprovemcnt of the 
Aniericaji ^'ay of life. 

The legal powers to establish and operate BIA Schools is vested 
in the Conwissioner of Indian Affairs by Congress^ The Conuni^sioner 
will and can authorize BIA School Boards to exercise some of these 
jKiwers in his hohalf, similar to the state legislature delegating 
legal pov.er to the local '•^chool boarils. ' 

Because of the proposed BL\ ^tinual Piovisions relating to Indian 
School Boards -02 BLW* t)ic repeated efforts to co:iii:iunicate this policy 
to the field, including the existing provision of VoIist^ 20 of the 
l?ureau Maiiual , anJ ne})uty Assistajiit Seci et^ry IVilliajii Rogers' telegram 
of May 24, 1973^ to all Area Directors on this point, has caused 
considerable \intcMtMinty to ^-ihat Bureau i^olicy is In tliis area. 
However, it rny b^- fH)tin} that f^cctum 17. S and 17.6 o( tlie M'lnual miikes 
Very clear th;it Ihv'. s«.ho(>l :i..i]:.ini:.tiat or' u 1 11 ; ftin in;u' to call the 
sliots ;ind the scJiOoI l>uniU will avt r.olcly in a:; a/Ivjr-f.n y rn]::ic ity unle 



it takcst over operation of the school luulor a contract. Section 17^9, 
•*I-im<ls containcJ in the contract for schoo-l board operat ioris sh'oulil not 
exceed fluids that would be available under direct liiircau funding." This 
provision should be revised to make it crystal clear that total Bureau 
support for a contract school will not be dijninislied. Bureau schools 
receive federal financial support in such areas as Plant Minaj;cincnt, 
Data Processing Costs, Prpcurcmcnt, and etc., ^^-hich do not show up in 
a school *5 oinTI BiA B\n1p.ct. This pi^oposed Indian School Bonrti Mrmual- 
will not give lej^al power to the local school boards. 

On f-Urch 6, in a special mcssa^',e of tlic late President L>'ndon 

H. John.'-.on to the Congress of the United States, contained a strong and 
tliC first Prcsidt-ntial statement in history advocating local control 
f,f schools by the Indirn conniunity. Quote from iliat niessagc: "To 
he^lp make the Indiaji school a vital part of their Indian coiinunity, I am 
directing t)ir Secretary of the Interior to establish Indian School 
Hoards for fcrdcial Indian Scliools. School lioard mcnbors are selected 
by tliOir cnrirmmit ic:- imd will receive vbi.itever training is necessar)' 
to enable thciri to carrv' out their responsibilities." 

This vas followed by an equally forceful statrncnt by Mr. Richard 
M. Nixon in his Pref idential Message of July 7, 1970, v,-}ierein he stated 
the following: "Coji si stent with our policy that the Indian comnunity should 
i;avc thr rig.lit to T.-fkc over the control and operation of federally funded 
j;: !.>gi aK'.i , wc b; ]. ji vc ' v't }y ludiriii ct-iiDfiUiiity wjsliing to do so should bo 
■.■.].• {.. (ojiTiv^l tv.-.n Indian Schools. The control shouhl be t,H*rcised 
by srlc-.'-] {.o.iirb, tbmuyjiout the nation." 



One significant }>art about tlicse two statements iiv that Jiowkerc 
in each incssaKe i s ruiy rcf ercjKc jnuUe to' Indian School hounH as bci ng 
acivisoiy in nature. . 

Past history of effectiveness of Indian Advisory Council or Boards, 
alon^i; with wJiat consultation has come to mean in actxial practice, does 
not insure thaj/' the best prograjns-or educational activities will come 
about for the Navajo people or their students. 

PAia ill: ISSlll^ AN'l) QiJHSriONS . 

iNliether or not the CoiTimiss ioner is willing to accept' the challenge 
\<ith the Kavajo peoj)ic in complying with the Conp.rcss ajid tlio t\\v 
rrc'sidcntial Mcssap.cs is the main issue.. 

1. Uliat Lim be done to give local Bureau Schools boaids the 
pcucr to in,jkc decisions rej;arding bidj^et, hiring, ajid educational 

2. Miat caji be dune to educate public school boards to give 
tlif-m the (wpt-rt to nrikc the critical dccisi^jnt; necessary 
for effective directions of their schools? 
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PART I: Abstract 

Irregardless of the original motives for the inception of early 
childhood progpains on the Navajo Reservation, such programs as Head- 
start have been well established as unique institutional forms in 
the conwunities they serve. Headstart programs have developed dis- 
tinctive mechanism's for pa rental -community involvement, the inclusion 
. of different methods and culturally relevant materials, as well as 
recognizing and developing outstanding teacher competencies among 
local community residents. j 

It is the position of this psp§r that if the rich fruits of Head- 
start are to be absorbed into traditionally established educational 
enterprises on the Navajo, there must be an orchestration of efforts 
among Headstart and other educational agencies. Including such ancillary 
agencies 5S Public Health Services. In addition, competency must be 
recognized and accepted with equity in relation to academic credential 1 Ing 
In order that talented products of early childhood programs can be 
infused into the existent traditional education structures. 

fAHT II: F erspectiv e ... 

Throughout its history the Federcl Government has had a unique 
relationship to the Indians. It is based on the qovernment's trusteeship 
for certain Indian lands, on appropriations made by the Congress for 
cerltjifi proyrrfrM%, -ind on the gc/vernwnt' 5. willinqne.s to facilitate the 
proqresb of tliC dcscrndnnts of the original inhnhit^^nts of this country. 
Hf-Jdrdinn the Ucivdjo tldlmu, various governrncntal servicL-s arp channeled 
i<^ i.tic t f^';pr vdtion throuqh such aqcncics as the biA, HOD, VHS, UOL, Qf.'AP, 
K'A, etc. AH of tht-^.p .iqc-ncies , with Vfiryirn} fleurrfs of ef f ccti vcnrss , 
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have. been seeking i^H^f.^vc the conditions of pie reservation by 

att-acking under-employment, poverty and its related problems. 

Not until the establishment of the Office of Navajo Economic 
Opportunity in 1965, did the concept of Indian Self-Determination 
become a potential reality. ONEO finally gave the Navajo people a 
chance of tneir own to find Navajo solutions for Navajo problems. 

Since its beginning, the ONEO Child Development Program has done 
its best to meet the educational heeds of the children, social needs 
of their families, and professional needs of our staff members. Over 
the years we have' tried to provide an enlightening, stimulating, and 
highly enjoyable learning environment in each of our 101 Headstart 
centers scattered throughout the Navajo Nation. For the children who 
are entering a classroom for the first time in their lives, we want 
their pre-school experience to turn them on to further education, not 
off. English is taught, so too is Navajo language and traditions. 
The importance of a bi-cultural educational experience for our young 
children cannot be overemphasized. 

Recognizing the fact that not all pre-school aged children who 
want to attend school are able to do so for geographical, medical, or 
any other reason, we are taking our learning programs ,into the homes 
of selected families. Navajo Hofpestart is now serving approximately 
100 families in four i^oldted target areas on the Peservation. And 
plans are now being made to Institute our own "Portaqe rroject" which 
will ff-n'-h r.-^ysirall)^ df.d f'C-nKil ly handuapfif -i fhil'lrffi in their 
hurt-!., who up until now have fiad no forn-al (t'ur.^tinn wh^it sn^^-ver . 

AU of our educatif'Mal profjrams Mrt-r,^ thr in.portance of {Mircntal 
invol V':-i ( fit. . ]\\>j p^jrcnt:. atr.* not only ph't ur.'.'jfd to t-rT'^ ^hi .itlivf- 
rf-lc in the ed'jf.atiori3 1 opir if-ri'.v '.f tt.i-i> thiMtrn, [■■■i^ to Ic-irn 
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.right.a]ong.wU,h, them.. ..Parental participation and feedback is a- must 

for all of our pcograms. Their ideas, suggestions, and cri ticisms are 
always welcome by our staff who are attempting to meet the day to day 
needs of the pre-schoolers aid their families. 

Many staff members of the Child Development Program are hired from 
low income families. Some of these individuals have had little or no 
^rinal. education, but their competence in working with children is 
unquestionable,. Too often in the past, low income has been correlated 
with limited ambition, itelligence, or ability. However, the experience 
of our proyram has shown that in many "poor areas" there are many people 
who-have the capabilities and desire to work with children. With this 
in mind, we have established a comprehensive career development program 
which is giving all of our employees a chance to further their education. 

We feel that the Child Development Program has made progress in 
meeting the needs of the children, their parents, and our staff. However, 
much more needs to be done. 

One way to further prooress in the Forly Childhood Fducation fif^ld 
-;s to di<,cuss openly the problems which our proyrnm is facing today. We 
hoi)e t^-.t by discussmq thp following issues, reconintendatinn^ for 
ir.y^ibl- ^.ol-.tions will hi-, obtained from tho^.p cr.^emMf^d herp. 

,,.,tit!(.anon c.f rarly Ch-.l'jh,-H Tr.-ac.N.r-, , utilizin- a 
V -^r.rd h. n, c r-iny fiavct io H.cdstnrt tr.nrhrr and 
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tildes participfttino in this progra-u; and tft date, the response has-beert. 
very enthusiastic. - However > whi4e- this pr-oqranv. has been instituted on„ 
a nation wide basis, thf re is to date little recognition on the part of 
public school agencies, of the competencies that the CCA certifi-cate 
represents. On the reservation specifically, there is a need to recognize 
the CDA Training Program, and to incorporate the CDA competencies into 
the overall framework of certification requirements for Early Childhood 
teachers. If our teachers are well trained, <ind certified as competent 
Early Childhood Educr'^rs, then they should be able to niove into both 
the public and BIA educational systems in terms of job opportunities. 
With regard to program goals and objectives, inconsistencies exist be- 
tween the Headstart program and many of the BIA and public school kinder- 
(jarten program to which Hcadstart children go. Essentially, the Head- 
fitart philosophy reflects a more "open education" type approach, with 
provision for a lot of involven^ent of the child with his environment, 
and opportunity for u.iximi','! r.- rental involvement. N^ny of the Mead- 
start children vn- : i^'ove irito he r'ore rigid and tratlitional educational 
-.ystpms of BIA and public school kindergarten, experience frustration 
and- difficulty. Corv-r^n fpmpldi nts from reccivinr; teachers are that the 
!ir.id:>tdrt childrrn .trv U- j noiSy, or don't ^'nf>vi hnw to behave, etc. In 
aciditinn, pr^.-sMj' (■ if> t'-ir.-] put. on Hr-ad', l.'jrt tf-acher to formally instruct 
thf. rhildri^n in l<.tt.". F/..-Uf-., etc., th.it the children will 

1, , ..-,,.,..1,,, ..^M'f t ■■■'ffi(. M-' rif-vf']'!:>!'if.'nt (.-nrouraqcs 

]>■■ :1 c,-(..-ir.,'; . ' ■ ; : rH- '-ii: •-..•■'.M'l '.toff t». in'.uro a high 
uu-jlitv if f.'-rvK- \': tfrtor-t fa^i i if--- • ;id <.f;ild!<-n. C-ue to the fact 
thdt v.v :;» !■ uf;:l:K. wi t'^ lofsl '.cr.f'ol; id th'-; arcj of /.alaries 

tii;A iui-'tH... ! '■ ■ > '. r^i'-- pf luMiirv't'C r.'iif' (-vrry 



of inwestfnp much time and money Udo. the training of personDel ,, only to 
•have -them l^ave. alter a. short, time. . 

The goals and philosophy of th« Office of Child Development contin- 
ually emphasize the Importance of parental involvement in the Headstart 
Program. Each Headstart Program on the reservation has a Parent Advisory 
Council that has the authority to make decisions about the educational 
goals of the local program, and provides advice to the teacher and staff 
about the needs of the children » and advice on other matters related to 
the operation of the Headstart Program in that connnunity. However, it 
seems that both public-BIA schools on the reservation provide little 
opportunity for parents to be Involved in the school program. Title I 
PAC groups play only a token role in the formulation of educational 
policies, and time and time again we hear of complaints from parents and 
local people that their child is virtually lost to them once he or she 
leaves Headstart for a regular school program. 

Children whose parents have higher incomes than the GEO poverty 
guidelines are ineligible for free Headstart services. Often Navajo 
children, even though their parents have higher incomes, are educationally 
handicapped by the time they enter school due to the fact that they are 
totally unfamiliar with a school setting. They have not socialized with 
their peers in large numbers, and often they are unable to speak English. 
This problem indicates a need for all Navajo children to be eligible for 
Headstart. With respect to the eligibility guide?! ine there are many 
children who live in communities where there is only a fleadstart or a 
Dciy Care Center. If the child lives ia a crfinnfunity with only a Day Care 
Program, and his parents cannot afford to pay the Day Care fee, he or 
she must go without service. If a child lives in a cofMitunity with only 
d Headstart Program, and does not rrcPt the inLon-e nuidclincs, then that 
child must also go without service. The most recent population figures 



on children from 0-5 years of age in U.264. Of this number, 2.168 

childrerv from, 3. to 5 years are being served in 101 Heads tart Centers, 

90 children are served Honestart, and 530 children, ages 1-6 years 
are being served in eight (8) Day Care Centers, if we consider the 
need for early identification, and the need for a total range of social 
and. educational services for children from birth to five years, then 
over 11 ,000 chil-iren presently remain with no services at all. The 
problem of lack of services is only compounded when unrealistic Federal 
economic guidelines force us to turn away children who do have some 
access to service but who are considered "ineligible". , 

In the Homeslart Program a case was reported where a 6-year old 
child v/as unable. to walk. ; He ).ad been carried around since birth and 
none of the multifarious social service agencies has as ir.uch as dis- 
covered the chile's ho .cap. Clearly there is a need to provide health 
screening for infants, and to develop a case roster of children who may 
be "bighrisk." While PHS has the primary responsibility for health care 
services, there as yet exists no system to insure delivery of service to 
the child and her family, nor any system whereby young children and 
infants with handicap can be identified and moved into the service system. 

Another problem area faced by the Child Development Program on the 
Navajo Reservation is the lack of adequate facilities for the pre- school 
program. Many of our pre-schools are operating programs in less than 
::.tandard facilities, with inadequate heating, lightino and plun^birg. 
r-Tany programs are being operated in chapter houses because there are 
either no sr:parate r^dl/ties '.o- inarjr.guatr- th.u He-KiUart '.as been 
forced to take t.ne pro^rnn out." While fV'-niUart rti-teivc:. sor.e funding 
e<tch year to assist with faci^ltirs. the fundi. i^i is not^J sufficient to 
pvet our nr-eds. 

There arr :::any service d'^rrH. i^-; operatino on thn r,ervation. f irh 



agertcy is dotHi^TUs own thing, In if*, own way. All aoencies operating 
in helping, educating, professions need to establish better lines of 
communication, no one agency can deal with all of the problems associa 
with developing an effective. s>stem of services for Early Childhood 
education. A greater awareness of Early Childhood needs to be 
developed in tribal, state and. federal leaders before we can be sure 
that adequate services will some day be provided to young Navajo 
children. 



Ill: Issues and Qucstic ns 

1. How do v;e achieve recognition of the CDA coinf^etpncie^; equal 
to a temporary or provisional teaching certificate in the 
states of Arizona, New fiexico and Utah, as well the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

2. How do we insure equal employment opportunities for our 
Navajo Early Childhood teachers? 

1. How do we achieve program integration and consistency of 
philosophy and objectives between lleadstart Programs and 
the receiving public and Bureau educational institutions? 

« 

4. How do we solve the problem of a hiah personnel turnover rate 
that makes it difficult to maintain a consistent and 
qualitative educational program? 

5. How do we get public and Dureau schools to recoonize the 
importance of parental involvement, and actually do 
something about it? 

6. Given the vast geographic distances, poor roads and present 
minimal level of health care services, how do we go about 
establishing an effective system of health care and preventive 
care services? 



